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CHAPTER I 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Father Daniel Fogarty's Roots for a New Rhetoric 1 which appeared 

in 1959 signaled a renewed irterest in the field of rhetoric, bince 

then, numerous articles and several research studies pertaining to the 

teaching of composition in high schools and colleges have been pub- 

lished. New textbooks emphasizing aspects of prewriting or stressing 

several of the classical concepts of rhetoric have appeared in both 

, 3 

high school and college composition classes. 



Absence of research 



However, at the elementary school level neither research 
studies nor new textbooks reflect the renewed interest in teaching 



1 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1959)* 

^For a recent listing of studies see Richard Braddock, ed. 
Research in t he Teaching of English , Vol. 1 (Fall, 1967)* For an 
example oi* the articles see C ollege Composition and Communication , 

Vol. 18 (February, 1966) . 

■^Recent college texts would include Edward P. J. Corbett's 
Classical Rhetoric for the Modern Student (New York: Oxford University 

Press $ 1965) and J3HI6S M. McCriinnion* s Writing with a, Purpose (4th 6d. 5 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967 ) . High school texts would include the 

Ginn English Composition and Grammar series, William West general ed. 
(Boston: Ginn. 1068) and Success in Writing , Books 1, 2, and 3 by 

Joyce S. Steward and Marion C. McKiney (Menlo Park, California: 
Addison-Wesley, 1968) . 
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particular rhetorical skills. None of the studies of written compo- 
sition in the elementary schools appearing between 1961 and 1968 in 
Review of Educational Research , Vol. 34 (April, 1964) and Vol. 37 
(April, 1967); in the annual "Summary of Investigations Relating to 
the English Language Arts in Elementary Education," Elementary English , 
Vol. 39 (April, 1962), Vol. 40 (February, 1963), Vol. 4l (February, 
1964), Vol. 42 (April, 1965), Vol. 43 (March, 1966), Vol. 44 (April, 
1967); and in Research in the Teaching of English , Vol. 1 (Spring, 

1967) and Vol. 1 (Fall, 1967) is concerned with teaching particular 
rhetorical skills to elementary school children. Recent studies of 
composition in the elementary schools tend to have the same concerns 
as earlier ones. Typically these studies examined the relationship 
between extensive reading and certain writing skills, 1 or the relation- 
ship between intelligence and competence in letter writing. ^ Other 
studies are aimed at developing objective measures for rating composi- 
tion,^ for rating originality,** or for measuring the effectiveness of 

■**Nita Wyatt, "A Study of the Relationship of Extensive Reading 
to Certain Writing Skills of a Selected Group of Sixth Grade Children," 
University of Kansas Bulletin of Education , Vol. 16 (November, 1961), 

pp. 13-18. 

2 

Katherine Crawford and Neal R. Edmund, "Letter Writing Ability 
of Fourth Grade Pupils," Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. 29 (July, 

1961), pp. 28-30. 

%)avid Robert Armstrong, "An Objective Measure of the Quality 
of Written Composition of Fifth-Grade Pupils" (unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation. University of California, Berkeley, 1965). 

^Ruth Kearney Carlson, "Recent Research in Originality," 
Elementary English, Vol. 40 (October, 1963), pp. 583-89. 
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either certain stimuli, or teacher attitude. Even research of the 
type mentioned is scarce. The April, 1962 "A Summary of Investigations 
Relating to the English Language Arts in Elementary Education, 1961" 

( Elementary Engli sh ) , cites only one study directly related to compo- 
sition. 3 There has been little activity in the intervening years. The 

1 + 

April, 1967 "Summary" ( Elementary English ) , cites two studies. The 
research bibliographies clearly indicate that there is a paucity of 
research in the area of written composition at the elementary school 
level. 

Language arts textbooks 

Paralleling the scanty research in composition at the elementary 
school level is the absence of specific writing programs for children. 
While there are several textbooks for elementary school teachers which 
emphasize the importance of helping children learn to write intelli- 
gently, ^ the texts themselves seldom go beyond a discussion of the 



iLois M. Nelson, "Inquiry into the Influence of the Assigned 
Topic on Written Language," California Journal of Educational Research , 
Vol. 16 (May, 1965), PP- 100-107. 

^Winnifred F. Taylor and Kenneth C. Hoedt, "The Effect of Praise 
upon Quality and Quantity of Creative Writing," Journal of Educational 
Research , Vol. 60 (October, 1966), pp* 8O-83. 

•^Crawford and Edmund, pp. 28-30. 

k 

Frank B. May and B. Robert Tabachnick, Three Stimuli for 
Creative Writing," Elementary School Journal , Vol. 67 (November, 1966), 
pp. 88-94; and the previously cited study by Taylor and Hoedt. 

^See for example Mauree Applegate, Easy in English (Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1962); Board of Education of the City of New 

York, Developing Children’s Power of Self-Expression Through Writing 
(New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1953); or Alvina 

Trent Burrows et al.. They All Want To Write (New York: Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston, 19^4*17 
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importance of creating an atmosphere conducive to writing and to su§ 
gesting countless ways of motivating children. Few suggestions, if 
any, are ever supplied to the teacher pointing out specific techniques 
or methods to aid children in developing writing skills. The sugges- 
tions are usually presented in a manner similar to the following: 



But of equal importance with a wealth of ideas, and a 
clearly seen purpose toward which these ideas must be organized, 
is the stage of maturity of the person concerned. To give signi- 
ficant help, awareness of the child's development of orderliness 
must be in the foreground. This again is a very complex matter, 
influenced by perhaps more unknowns than we have yet dreamed of. 
Differing with every individual, this mental power is a fascina- 
ting and a subtle one, growing with the growing individual; yet 
in no two persons does it show the same earmarks, even if they 
have been brought up in the same general environment, with 
apparently the same immediate purposes, and even with the same 
I.Q. . To a degree, fortunately, a feeling fcr organization is 
a part of everyone. Moreover, it appears that the privilege of 
writing purposefully and sincerely makes a marked contribution 
to ios natural development.^ 



While the author recognized that some teachers may wish to 
"give significant help," no specific suggestions are given. In fact 
the author implies that time and purposeful writing will solve organiza- 
tional problems. In those texts designed for elementary school language 
arts methods courses the chapters or sections treating written composi- 
tion are often concerned with such skills as spelling, handwriting, 
grammatical usage, capitalization and punctuation. Other aspects of 
written composition are generally only briefly mentioned. When the 
coverage extends beyond mechanical skills, the texts treat various ways 




^Burrows, They All Want To Write, pp. 75-78. 
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of motivating children to write, ways of developing vocabulary, 1 or 
stress the usefulness of teaching organization through the formal 
outline.^ 

While students spend between eleven and thirteen years in 
English programs in elementary and secondary schools, we frequently 
hear from both business and higher education that a large percentage 
of high school graduates cannot write acceptable reports or papers . 
Both universities and large companies frequently consider it necessary 

to try to teach people to write. 

Since comparatively little research in specific elementary 
school composition programs has been done, the need for the present 
study seems clear. 

Purpose of the study 

The primary purpose of this study was to compare and evaluate 
the growth in written composition of children who were taught selected 
concepts of invention, arrangement, and style with the growth in 
written composition of children who follow the typical English program 
as outlined in the D. C. Heath series English Is Our Language (1961) 
or in the Laidlaw series Using Good English (1961). An outline of the 
experimental program along with sample teaching lessons is included 
in the appendix. The experimental program included the following: 

1 Paul S. Anderson, Language Skills in Elementary Education 
(New Ycrk: Macmillan, 1964). 

^William K. Trauger, Language Arts in Elementary Schools 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963)* 
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Invention, limited to helping students acquire questioning 
techniques which will help them discover what they know about 
a topic and to helping students use elementary reference 
materials to gain additional information. 

Arrangement, limited to presenting techniques for arranging 
narrative and descriptive passages and to an introduction to 
the use of coordination and subordination within a paragraph. 

Style, limited to teaching students to modify their sentence 
structure and vocabulary to suit the particular audience and 
to helping them write more mature sentences as defined by 
Kellogg Hunt. 1 



The data from the study were analyzed to determine: 

1. the effectiveness of the experimental program for promoting 
growth in written composition 

2. the effectiveness of the experimental program for promoting 
growth in maturity of sentence structure 

3. the relationship, if any, between growth in written composi- 
tion and such variables as sex and grade placement. 

Null hypothesis. — This study was posited upon the null 
hypothesis: the written composition of those children in the experi- 

mental group who are taught concepts of invention, arrangement and 
style will not improve significantly over the written compositions of 
those children in the control group who follow an ad libitu m program 
in accordance with what is customarily included at the various grade 

levels . 



1 Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three Grade 
Levels ("National Council of Teachers of English Research Report No. 3 
Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 19^5 )• 
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Scope and delimitations 



This study compared a specific method of teaching written 
composition to selected children in grades three through six with the 
customary school programs based on popular language arts textbooks. 

It included the writing of teaching materials, the collection of pre 
and post writing samples, and the analysis of the collected samples 
on the basis of the following variables: 



Major variables 



1. Rating scores assigned for quality and development of ideas 

2. Rating scores assigned for organization 

3. Rating scores assigned for style 

4 . Rating scores assigned for wording and phrasing 

5. Total rating scores (sum of 1 through 4 ) 



Secondary variables 

1. Number of T-units per 100 words 

2. Average number of words per T-unit 

3. Number of clauses per 100 words 

4 . Average number of words per clause 

5. Ratio of clauses to T-unit 

6. Number of coordinators between main clauses 

7. Mean length of punctuated sentences 



Procedures 

The experimental groups of children, at each of four grade 
levels (3, 4, 5 and 6) and the four matching control groups were 
selected on the basis of having scored in the 80th percentile or above 
on one of the following tests : California Short-Form Test of Mental 

Maturity, California Achievement. Four teachers selected for the 
experimental classes were trained, during a six-week practicum, in 
theories of classical and contemporary rhetoric. Children in the 
experimental groups received direct instruction in concepts of 
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invention, arrangement, and style. The instructional period for both 
the experimental and control groups was approximately eight months. 

Four hundred words of written composition were collected from each child 
in September, before the experimental program commenced, and four 
hundred additional words were collected at the close of the project in 
May. One pre and one post composition were based upon viewing, with 
the sound turned off, one of the following films in the Coronet Language 
Arts series: The Ant and the Dove , The Ant and the Grasshopper , or The 

North Wind and the Sun . The experimental and control group teachers 
selected the two best compositions for each child from the first four- 
hundred-word sample and two from the last sample to be judged by the 
raters. All eight hundred words were segmented into T-units (minimal 
terminable syntactic units which Hunt describes as "one main clause 
with all the subordinate clauses attached to it," ) and further 
analyzed . 

Plan of tne dissertation 

Chapter II presents a review of research related to this study. 
Chapter III describes the design of the experiment. Chapter IV pre- 
sents the analysis of the data. Chapter V presents the conclusions 

and recommendations for further research. 

i 

j "blunt, p. 20. 

! 
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CHAPTER II 



A REVIEW OF THE RESEARCH 

This study was concerned with improving the written composition 
of children in grades three, four, five and six through the direct 
teaching of rhetorical skills. A search through the major bibliogra- 
phies reporting research in the teaching of English failed to yield any 
studies directly related to teaching rhetorical concepts to elementary 
or secondary school students. The 1963 Braddock, Lloyd-Jones, and 
Schoer study lists as one of the major questions to be answered: "Can 

formal study of rhetorical theory . . . help writers?" 1 Of the 504 
studies listed in the report, those studies which purport to be con- 
cerned with particular methods of teaching composition skills to elemen- 
tary school children usually compare grammatical approaches with non- 
grammatical approaches. Their principal concern is in helping students 

achieve "correct" usage. 

The hypothesis under investigation is based on the assumption 
that certain skills and concepts relating to invention, arrangement, 
and style can be taught to elementary school children. In addition, 
this study asks whether the length of T-units students produce is a 
measure of improvement in written composition. However, while there 

i * " 1 

l 

•Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd-Jones, and Lowell Schoer, 
Research in Written Composition (Champaign, Illinois: National Council 

| of Teachers of English, 1963) P* 53. 
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are no studies directly related to this hypothesis, there are a few 
studies concerned with the teaching of organizational and critical 
thinking skills. There are also basic studies related to maturation 
in language patterns of children. The research in this chapter is 
presented in four sections. 

1. Teaching organization of expository writing 

2. Teaching critical thinking 

3. The language development in children 

4. The T-unit as a measure of maturity 

Teaching organization of expository 
writing 

Callahan, 1 in teaching organization to sixth-grade students, 
used the following exercises: classifying, discarding irrelevant ideas, 

outlining, recognizing well-organized paragraphs, and arranging ideas 
in sequences. The control group received no instruction in these 
exercises. At the end of an eight-week instruction period, the experi- 
mental group made significant gains over the control group in the 
ability to organize and in composition-wri ing ability. 

Thibodeau used exercises in grammar in addition to Callahan's 
organizational exercises to improve the composition-writing ability 



Frederic L. Callahan, ''Construction and Evaluation of a Series 
of Exercises to Develop Organization Ability in Children s Writing 
(unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Boston University School of Education, 
Boston, 1959). Abstracted in Dissertation Abstracts , Vol. 20, abstract 
3660. 

2 Armand E. Thibodeau, "Improving Composition Writing with 
Grammar and Organization Exercises Utilizing Differentiated Group 
Patterns" (unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Boston University School 
of Education, Boston, 1963) . Abstracted in Dissertation Abstracts , 

Vol. 25 , abstract 2389 . 
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of sixth-grade students. On the S tep Writing Test (r=.9l) and on a 
"Test of Organizational Ability” constructed by Callahan, the experi- 
mental group made significant gains over the control group. 

1 2 

Brownrigg and Wallace conducted studies designed to improve 
the number of ideas in student's writing at sixth- and eight-grade 
levels respectively. Both studies used "thought -provoking questions" 
to help students develop a pattern of thinking in relation to a topic 
or outline. In both studies the ideas in test compositions were counted. 
Both the experimental group of Wallace and that of Brownrigg made 
significant gains over the two control groups. 

Reedy compared two methods of teaching the organization of 

3 

expository writing to ninth-grade students. The first method consisted 
of the direct teaching of organization based on six patterns common to 
exposition: chronological (steps in a process), chronological (order of 

events), classification, comparison and contrast, deductive and induc- 
tive. The second method consisted of " . . . indirect teaching of 
communication: knowledge of content, statement of purpose, and 



^Helen R. Brownrigg, "An Evaluation of Exercises in Written 
Composition Planning" (unpublished Master ' s Thesis, Boston University 
School of Education, Boston, 1950) referred to in John E. Reedy, Jr., 

"A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teaching the Organization of 
Expository Writing to Ninth-Grade Pupils" (unpublished Ed. D. disser- 
tation, Boston University School of Education, Boston, 1964) p. l4. 

p 

Michael F. Wallace, "An Evaluation of Exercises in Composition 
Planning" (unpublished Master’s Thesis, Boston University School of 
Education, Boston, 1950) referred to in Reedy, p. l4. 

%ohn Edward Reedy, Jr., "A Comparative Study of Two Methods 
of Teaching the Organization of Expository Writing to Ninth-Grade 
Pupils" (unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Boston University School of 
Education, Boston, 1964). 
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consideration of readers (audience)" (p. 3). Two experimental groups 
of ninth-grade students were matched on the basis of mean I.Q. For 
a period of three weeks one group (288 students) received direct 
instruction in organization based on three principles used in the 
process of communication. The second group received indirect instruc- 
tion in organization based on the same three principles. 

Reedy concluded that the direct method was superior to the 
indirect method; gains were significant at the .01 level. 

Critical thinking skills 

Maw 1 taught the following critical thinking skills to experi- 
mental groups of students in grades four, five, and six: selection of 

relevant data, judging the reliability of the data, making generali- 
zations and inferences, recognizing situations in which evidence is 
insufficient for a conclusion, determining cause and effect, and evalua 
ting arguments. Significant gains over the controls were made by the 
experimentals on the author's "Test of Critical Thinking" but not on 
the Davis-Eells Games . 

Anderson, Marcham, and Dunn compared "doing" and "telling 
methods of teaching the following critical thinking skills to students 
in grades seven and ten: identifying specific facts; selecting 

^thel W. Maw, "An Experiment in Teaching Critical Thinking in 
Intermediate Grades " (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1959). Abstracted in Dissertation Abstracts , Vol. 20, 
abstract 2179* 

^Howard C. Anderson, Frederick Marcham, and Seymour .B. Dunn, 
"An Experiment in Teaching Certain Skills of Critical Thinking," 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 38 (December, 1944) pp. 241-251. 
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relevant facts; organizing facts in terms of meaningful subtopics; 
arranging subtopics in logical order; making inferences from specific 
facts and trends; distinguishing fact from opinion; and recognizing 
situations in which insufficient evidence makes it dixiicult or 
impossible to draw clear-cut conclusions. The instructional materials 
were the same for both groups; the control group received no instruc- 
tion. The skills were taught during five three-day periods evenly 
spaced between October 1 and April 10. There was r.o significant dif- 
ference between the two experimental groups nor between the experimental 
and control groups as measured by an objective test constructed by the 
experimenters. No attempt was made to see whether there was a transfer 
of the skills to writing. 

Language development in children 

Since the extensive study of language development has been 

p o h 

reviewed in Smith, 1 McCarthy/’ Carroll/ and Ervin and Miller, no 



"4)ora V. Smith, "Growth in Language Power as Related to Child 
Development," Teaching Languages in the Elementary School , Forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
ed. Nelson B. Henry (Chicago: National Society for the Study of 

Education, 19*+*+) • 

^Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Development in Children," Manual 
of Child Psychology, ed. R. Carmichael (New York: John Wiley and 

Sons, Inc., 195*+)- 

%ohn B. Carroll, "Language Development in Children," in 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research , ed. Chester W. Harres (New York: 
Macmillan, I960) pp. 7*+*+-752 . 

^Susan M. Ervin and W. R. Miller, "Language Development," 

Child Psychology, Sixt y- second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, ed. Harold W. Stevenson, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953) PP- IO 8 -IU 3 . 
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attempt will be made here to treat all available research data. Only 
the information the writer considers pertinent to this study is 
presented. 

Early researchers in the area of language development as out- 
lined in McCarthy have studied the successive stages in the develop- 
ment of speech. The studies show a progressive mastery of verbal 
skills reflected in vocabulary growth and increasing complexity of 
sentence structure. Both the summary by Smith and that by McCarthy 
conclude that mean sentence length is the "most reliable, easily deter 

mined, objective, quantitative, and easily understood measure of 

„1 

linguistic maturity. 

Templin 2 studied the language of 500 children three to eight 
years of age representing upper and lower socio-economic classes of 
both sexes. She found that the mean length of the remarks of eight- 



year-olds was over twice that of three-year-olds. Templin* s data 
implies that the length of utterance was still increasing at the 
oldest age level examined. Eight -year -old children are still increas 



ing the length and complexity of their grammatical constructions . 

Most of the studies made before i960 had difficulty in defining 



the "sentence." In spite of their attempts to define what they 




^McCarthy, pp. 550-51* 



^Mildred C. Templin, Certain Language S kills in Children: 

Their Development and Interrelationships (Minneapolis : The Universi y 
of Minnesota Press, 1957). 
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regarded as a sentence, as a term it remained subjective. Not until 

1 . ,2 

such studies as those undertaken by Walter Loban and Ruth Strickland 
does "length of utterance" become rigidly defined in objective terms. 

Both Loban and Strickland define what had previously been 
called either "sentence" or "length of utterance" in terms of communi- 
cation unit. A communication unit is "a group of words which cannot 

O 

be further divided without the loss of their essential meaning." 

Loban summarizes his findings concerning the language of chil- 
dren in forty-eight brief paragraphs (pp. 229-238). Those generaliza- 
tions that are closely related to the present study are further con- 
densed in the following statements: 

1. From one school year to the next, the number of words 
spoken by the subjects increases along with the number of communication 
units. After grade six the rate of increase slows considerably as a 
result of the subject's using more complexity (reflected by a higher 
average of words per communication unit). 

2. In grades four through nine the high group has a lower 
proportion of mazes and words in mazes than does the low group. 

^Walter D. Loban, Language Ability : Grades Seven, Eight, and 

Nine, Cooperative Research Report No. 1131 (Berkeley: University of 

California Press, 1964). 

2 Ruth G. Strickland, "The Language of Elementary School 
Children: Its Relationship to the Language of Reading Textbooks and 

the Quality of Reading of Selected Children," Bulletin of the School 
of Education , Indiana University , Vol. 38 (July, 1962 ). 

^Loban, p. 22. 
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3* The high ability group uses far fewer incomplete sentence 
patterns than the low group. The former also employs sentence patterns 
with the linking verb more frequently than the low group. Patterns 
beginning with the expletive are seldom employed by the low group; 
the use of the expletive first increases for the high ability group 
and then decreases. Only the most able subjects use the direct object 
pattern in the early years; in later years the pattern shows an overall 
increase by both groups although it is still infrequently used. The 
indirect object is seldom used by either group. Overall, the same 
patterns tend to be used by both groups. The median differences in 
structural patterns used by the two groups was insignificant. 

4. Differences between the high ability and the low group are 
more noticeable within the patterns. "Not pattern but what is done to 
achieve flexibility within the pattern proves to be a measure of 
effectiveness and control of language ..." (p. 232). The high group 
consistently employed a larger repertoire of clauses and movables 
within movables. The high group used noun clauses, infinitives and 
verbals in the subject position as well as nouns and pronouns on which 
the low group consistently relied. While boys in the high group tend 
to excel girls in the same group, girls in the low group are much less 
limited in their repertoire of syntax than are the boys in the low 
group. 

5. Subjects most proficient with language most frequently use 
suppositional, hypothetical and conditional expressions that communicate 




tentativeness . 
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6 . The subjects in the high group in oral language ability 
are also high in writing ability. At the junior high school level a 
large majority of the high ability group are writing at a High Average 
or Superior level while a great majority of the low group are writing 

at Low Average or Marginal level. 

7. As in oral language, most of the sentence patterns used 
in writing do not differentiate between those ranked high in language 
ability and those ranked low. However, a subject ranked high is more 
likely to use an uncommon pattern than one ranked low. 

8 . The total group employs adverbial and nominal clauses more 
frequently than adjectival clauses. The adverbial clause discriminates 
between the high and the low groups. While all groups show an increas- 
ing use of subordination with an increase in chronological age, the 
high group uses subordination to a greater extent than does either 
randomly selected groups or the low group. 

9 . In written language the high group uses consistently more 
subordination for all years except grade nine. In grade nine the high 
group is surpassed by the total group. "This development is being 
followed in order to determine if it is a new trend or merely a quirk 
in the data" (p. 234). 

Stri cklan d, generally following the same procedure employed by 
Loban, studied the oral language of 575 children in grades one through 
six enrolled in the schools of the Metropolitan School District of 
Bloomington, Indiana. Twenty-five phonological units from each of the 
children were analyzed for syntactic structure, frequency of certain 
basic patterns, amount and kinds of subordination, sentence length. 



